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«‘ Jones and other men had systematically annoyed him whenever he sat down to read the Bible,”—p. 98. 


FAITHFUL AND BRAVE. 


NARRATED TO WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON. 
WAS, many years ago, first-lieutenant of the | at that time united under one command. We 
Rainbow frigate. We were fitting out along-| were nearly ready for sea, but still were a 
side the old Topaz hulk, in Portsmouth Harbour, | good many hands short of our complement. For 
for the North American and West India stations, | want of better, we had entered several men, who 
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would, I was afraid, prove but hard bargains— 
one especially, who gave the name of John Jones, 
was a great big hulking fellow, with an unpleasant 
expression of countenance; out of whom I guessed 
but little work was to be got.. The same day he 
joined, another man came aboard and volunteered. 
He was a fine, active, intelligent fellow. He said 
that his name was William Ellis, and that he had 
been eight years at sea, in the merchant service. 
Tf there was little work in Jones, there was plenty 
in him I saw, though he was a remarkably quiet- 
looking man. He answered the questions put to 
him, but did not volunteer a word about himself. 
We had gone out to Spithead, and the Blue 
Peter was flying aloft, when a shore boat came 
alongside. In the boat was a young woman, nicely, 
though very plainly dressed, and a lad, who looked 
like her brother. She asked leave to come on 
board, and inquired for William Ellis. Ellis was 
aloft. His name had been loudly called along the 
lower deck, before, casting his eyes below, having 
finished his work, they fell on her. She gave a 
half-shriek of terror as she saw him, quick as 
lightning, gliding dewn the rigging. He, in 
another moment, was by her side. A blush was 
en his manly cheek, as he took her hand and 
warmly pressed it. They talked earnestly for 
some time. He did not ask her to move from the 
spot where they stood. At length, with a sigh, 
having shaken hands with the lad, he prepared to 
kelp her into the boat. Her last words, pronounced 
inafirm, though sweet voice, were, “Oh! remember.” 
I was particularly struck by her quiet, modest 
manner, and her pleasing, intelligent expression 
of countenance. We had despatches for Jamaica 
and other West India Islands, which we visited 
in turn. Ellis csntinued, as at first, one of 
the most quiet, well-behaved men in the ship. 
Every moment of his watch below—that is to 
say, when off duty—he was engaged in reading, 
chiefly, as I afterwards found, the Bible. In 
those days, a Bible on the lower deck was a 
rarity, and religious books were still less often 
seen. The Rainbow formed no exception to the 
rule, and Ellis got to be looked at with suspicion 
and dislike by the greater numbers of the men. 
He was equally disliked by some of the officers. 
The reason was clear—his life and example was a 
reproach to them. 5 
We had not been long in that treacherous clime 
before “Yellow Jack,” as sailors call the yellow 
fever, came on board. Numbers of our crew 
were speedily down with it. Several died, and 
the pestilence increased. The ship’s company, as 
sometimes occurs, tosk a panic, and men who 
would boldly have faced a visible enemy, trembled 
with dread at the thoughts of being struck down 
by the fever. It was difficult to get men to attend 
properly on the sick. Ellis was an e&ception; he 














immediately volunteered for that duty, and was 
indefatigable in its performance. He did more, 
I found; he spoke words of counsel and en- 
couragement to the sick and dying; he pointed 
out to them the Saviour, on whom looking with 
repentance and faith in his all-sufficient work, 
they might be assured of forgiveness. 

Harry Lethbridge, a young midshipman, was 
among the first attacked. Lllis carefully watched 
over the boy. Whenever he had performed his 
other duties, he returned to the side of the ham- 
mock in which Harry lay, bathed his face, sponged 
out his mouth, and gave him cooling drinks, like 
the most of gentle of nurses. More than once the 
doctor told me, however, that he was afraid the 
young midshipman would slip through his fingers, 
and he afterwards said that he considered it was 
mostly owing to the very great attention paid to 
him by Ellis that he had escaped. Ellis did more; 
he spoke to Harry, when his strength was return- 
ing, in a way to touch his heart,—he told him how 
he had been saved from the jaws of death bya 
God who loved his soul, and he showed how alone 
that soul could be saved, and how freely and fully 
it would be saved, if he would but accept the re- 
demption offered him. 

Notwithstanding the way Ellis had behaved 
during the fever, John Jones, and men of his 
stamp, of whom there were many, continued to 
sneer at him on account of his religion. “Any 
old woman, or young girl, could have done as 
well as he did,—nursing a few sick men and 
boys: what was that?” they said. “It didn’t 
make him a bit more of a man.” 

From the West Indies we were sent to North 
America, to do away with the effects of the fever. 
Knowing what a quiet man Hilis was, I was 
somewhat surprised when one day, on the passage 
to Halifax, John Jones came up to me on deck, 
fuming with rage, and preferred a formal charge 
against him, for having assaulted and thrashed 
him. I, of course, as in duty bound, sent for Ellis, 
and witnesses on both sides, to examine into the 
case. Ellis appeared, hat in hand, and at once 
acknowledged that he had thrashed Jones,’ but 
offered as an excuse that Jones and other men 
had systematically annoyed him whenever he sat 
down to read the Bible, and that at last Jones, 
encouraged by his previous forbearance, had 
snatched up the book and made off with it, 
throatening to throw it overboard. “TI could bear 
it no longer, sir,” said Ellis; “so I knocked him 
over, that I might get back my Bible, and read 
it afterwards in peace. Besides, sir, he said that 
people who read the Bible are never worth any- 
thing, only just fit to nurse sick people, and that 
come a gale of wind, or any danger, they would 
always be found skulking belew.” 

“In that respect you, Jones, are wrong, and 
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you had no business to snatch away Ellis’s Bible; 
but you, Ellis, broke through the rules of dis- 
cipline by knocking Jones over. You must reserve 
your blows for the enemies of your country. I 
must therefore punish you. It is your first 
offence, but it is too serious a one to be over- 
leoked. Go below.” 

I inflicted as light a punishment as I well could 
on Ellis. After he had undergone it, he came to 
me and expressed his regret at having lost his 
temper, without in any way attempting to excul- 
pate himself. 

We reached Halifax, remained there a fortnight 
refitting, and again sailed to cruise off the coast. 
Nova Scotia possesses a rocky, forbidding shore, 
near which a seaman would dislike to be caught 
with a gale blowing on it. One night, on a 
passage round to Prince Edward’s Island, we had 
kept closer in shore, in consequence of the fineness 
of the weather, than would, under other circum- 
stances, have been prudent. The captain was ill 
below. Suddenly the wind shifted, and blew 
directly on shore. I was called up, and hurrying 
on deck, saw at once that we were to have a 
rough night of it. 

The first thing to be done was to get a good 
offing. Accordingly I hauled to the wind, and as 
it was not yet blowing very hard, I kept the 
canvas on her which had previously been set. 
Suddenly a squall, its approach unseen, struck the 
ship, and before a sheet could be started the main- 
top-gallant yard was carried away, and the spar, 
wildly beating about in the now furiously blow- 
ing gale, threatened to carry away, not only the 
top-gallant mast, but the topmast itself. The less 
of more of our spars at such a moment might 
have been disastrous in the extreme. To clear 
away the spar was, therefore, of the greatest 
importance, but it was an operation which would 
expose those who attempted it to the most immi- 
nent dangers. 

I sung out for volunteers. At that moment, 
seeing Jones standing near me, I could not help 
saying, “‘Come, my man, there’s work for you; 
you were boasting of your manhood the other 
day!” The first to spring forward to my call 
was William Ellis. 

“No,” I answered; “I have made the offer to 
Jones. He ought to succeed if any man can.” 

Jones looked aloft, then shook his head. 

“T dare not; the man who atterapts it will be 
sure to lose his life.” 

Ellis, as if anticipating the reply Jones would 
make, had been securing an axe to his belt; 
having felt the edge to assure himself that it 
was sharp.. Scarcely had Jones finished speaking, 
than, exclaiming, “I'll go!” he was ascending the 
main rigging. 

I watched him with intense anxiety as long as 





I could see him, but he was soon lost to sight in 
the gloom of night up aloft there amid the 
tightening ropes, the straining mast, and the 
loosened sail and shattered spar, which kepé 
driving backwards and forwards and round and 
round with terrific violence. I kept my eyes fixed 
on the spot where I knew he must be.. Now I 
thought I saw him clinging on to the rigging with 
one hand, while with the other, his axe gleaming 
above his head, he made stroke after stroke at the 
ropes by which the top-gallant yard still hung to 
the mast. Had he been hurled from the rigging, 
the ocean would have been his tomb, for, heeling 
over as the ship was, he would have fallen far to 
leeward. I fully expected such would be his fate; 
it might be mine too, for I was determined to 
make the attempt if others failed. I thought of 
the young woman who had visited him on board, 
and of her sorrowing heart. My eye caught 
sight of something falling. Was it Ellis? No! 
A shout rose from the crew. Down came the 
shattered spar and the torn sail clear of every- 
thing, and fell into the foaming, hissing waters, 
through which the frigate was forcing her way. 
The top-gallant mast stood uninjured. Ellis the 
next minute was beside me on the deck. 

“Thank you, Ellis; you did that work nobly,” 
I said to him. “I think that no one in future 
will venture to taunt you for your Bible-reading 
propensities.” 

I was now able to send the hands aloft to 
shorten sail, and I fully believe that our masts, 
and the ship herself, and our lives, were saved 
by that act of courage. I afterwards asked Ellis 
how he felt when aloft. 

“That I was in the hands of God, sir,” he 
answered. “I prayed for his protection, and I 
never felt my heart more light, or my courage 
more firm,”’* 

As may be supposed, no one after this ventured 
to call Ellis a milksop, or to speak disparagmgly 
of him in any other way. Jones sunk in public 
estimation as Ellis rose, and gained great in- 
fluence among the ship’s company, which he did 
not fail to use to their benefit. He still further 
increased it by another act, which, however, was 
not so much a proof of courage as of presence of 
mind, only the sailors declared, with a tinge of 
superstition, that no other man on board could 
have done it. I will mention it presently. 

I frequently speke to Ellis in a way an officer 
cannot venture to do, except to a well-tried man. 
One day I asked him if he did not wish to write 
to his wife, as I had the opportunity of sending 
letters. 

“T am not married, sir,” he answered, calmly. 

* This account was given to the author by the late Admiral 
Saumarez, and the words are to the best of his recollection 
those used by the man who performed the act recorded, 
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“That young woman you saw, sir, Mary Summers, 
has promised to marry me when I get back, if I 
can prove to her that I have acted all the time I 
have been away like a Christian man. It’s a long 
story too, and I won’t trouble youwith it now; only 
Mary has very strong notions, and very right 
notions too. I wasn’t once what I now try to be. 
I was altogether careless about religion. I fell in 
love with Mary, and tried my best to appear good, 
and so far succeeded that I won her love. When, 
however, she found out what I really was she said 
that nothing would induce her to marry me unless 
I was a Christian. She gave me books and I 
read them, and I read the Bible as I had never 
read it before, and she talked to me till I thought 
that I was what she wanted me to be; but she 
said that people couldn’t tell what they really 
were till they were out in the busy world and 
tried, and that I must be tried before she could 
venture to marry me. At first I thought her 
terms very hard; but I do assure you, sir, when I 
came to know more of the Gospel I felt that they 
were wise and just. It’s a very different thing to 
appear all right and correct, and to feel very good 
too, in a quiet village, with a religious, sensible 
young woman to watch over one, than to keep 
straight aboard a man-of-war among a number of 
godless associates. In one case a man may 
almost forget the necessity of earnest prayer. I 
do assure you, sir, I have felt aboard here that I 
could not get on an hour without it.” 

Reader, remember these words of Ellis. Con- 
sider how you will act when you are tried and 
tempted. Satan often lets people alone when he 
finds them in an easy position, that they may 
grow conceited of their own strength. Never 
cease praying that you may see his wiles, and 
that, through the Holy Spirit, you may be enabled 
to resist them, but never, never trust to your own 
strength, or you will be sure to fall. 

Some ‘two years after this, when Harry Leth- 
bridge had grown into a fine young man, promising 
to be as smart an officer as any in the navy, we 
were on our passage between the northern and 
southern portions of our station, when we were 
caught in as heavy a gale as I ever experienced— 
a complete hurricane. It came down on us so 
suddenly that it required all hands to shorten sail 
as smartly as they could do. Among those who 
sprang aloft when the hands were turned up was 
Harry Lethbridge, whose station was the foretop. 
The post of honour among seamen in reefing sails is 
the weather earing.* Thus when the fore-top-sail 
was to be reefed, Harry eagerly sought, and was 
the first man out on, the yard-arm. While reefing 
the sail, on hauling out the earing, from the 


* An earing is a rope to haul up the outer part of a sail. 
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strength of the wind, and from his anxiety to get 
it done quickly, he did not haul the first turn 
sufficiently taut. After taking the second, and 
getting a good pull on it, the first earing rendered 
suddenly, and, losing his balance, he fell over the 
yard. Those who saw him as I did thought he 
was gone, but no; as he fell he had kept hold of 
the earing, and there he hung, suspended by it 
about nine feet below the yard-arm and full sixty 
from the deck, though, of course, far outside it, 
that is to say, over the boiling ocean. 

Those on deck looked up, almost paralysed with 
the terrible spectacle. His destruction seemed 
inevitable. His hands were giving way. He 
caught the rope in his teeth, and thus he hung 
suspended, alive and strong, with the joyous 
spirits and anticipations of youthful manhood, 
and yet with death as it were gaping for him. 
The man nearest to him on the yard threw 
towards him the end of a rope, but it was blown 
away to leeward out of his reach. The captain 
instantly directed that a running bow-line knot 
should be made round the earing, and thus 
lowered over his head; but his voice was drowned 
by the gale. Cries of horror escaped from the 
lips of all who saw him. “A man overboard! a 
man overboard!” was shouted out, for every one 
expected to see him fall into the sea. William 
Ellis had never taken his eye off him. I saw him 
hurry forward. Poor Harry could hold on no 
longer. His hands relaxed their gripe of the 
rope, his teeth gave way, he fell. As he did so, 
the ship lurched heavily to leeward and he came 
towards the forecastle. Ellis sprang forward, and 
as Harry’s feet touched the deck, caught him in 
his arms. The midshipman’s life was preserved, 
and the only injury he received was the fracture 
of one of his ankle-bones.* “ He’s the only man 
who could have done it, though,” I afterwards 
heard some of the seamen remark. “ He prayed 
that he might do it, and he did it, do ye see.” 
Even the irreligious often acknowledge the efficacy 
of the prayers of Christian men. 

William Ellis persevered in his Christian course 
till the ship was paid off, when I saw his Mary, 
who had come to Portsmouth to welcome him. 
They married ; he obtained a warrant as a gunner, 
and some years afterwards, through the influence 
of Harry Lethbridge, got a good appointment on 
shore. The young midshipman, feeling that his 
life had, through God’s mercy, been preserved 
that he might do him service, became a thorough 
Christian, in practice as well as in name, and @ 
first-rate officer; while Ellis continued as he had 


begun, aided and encouraged, I have do doubt, ky’ 


his excellent wife, to the end of his life. 


* The whole of this account is fact, without the slightest 
alteration. 
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WELLINGTON’S DUTY AND 


NAPOLEON’S GLORY: A CONTRAST. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


MOME years ago I spent a night at the 
house of a distinguished Staffordshire 
baronet, and in the bedroom which I 
occupied I observed a picture repre- 
senting the interior of a boudoir, fur- 
nished in the costly style of patrician splendour, 
On a marble side-table stood the bust of a young 
military officer, and near it, contemplating his 
features with obvious pride and affection, sat a 
venerable lady, with a letter lying open on her lap. 
The resemblance between the white-haired lady 
and the bust indicated family relationship, perhaps 
mother and son. That lady was the Countess of 
Mornington, and the letter, containing a filial 
announcement of the young writer’s recent vic- 
tories in the East, was signed in a clear, distinct 
hand, unlike some gross illegible autographs, 
“Your most affectionate and dutiful son, Arthur 
Wellesley.” 

Duty, in all its relative obligations of life, was 
Wellington’s earliest characteristic and his last. 
It began, where it should begin, with the loving 
obedience of the boy to his mother; it continued 
and endured in a dutiful loyalty to his sovereign, 
his country, and his God. His lot was cast in 
troublous times; but they were the furnace which 
smelted the gold from its native quartz, fusing 
it into the precious metal, which came out the 
glorious statue of a Wellington. His difficulties 
and dangers, obstacles abroad and antagonisms 
at home, campaigns and treaties, bloody fights 
and desperate manceuvres, like the captured cannon 
of the enemy, out of which his country moulded 
the iron Achilles in Hyde Park, only furnished 
materials for his fame, and occasions for the test 
of the inexhaustible resources of his genius. 

With none of the lusts of hero-craft, he won far 
higher honours by the simplicity of his virtues, 
than his great rival Napoleon achieved by the 
criminal intensity of his ambition. 

Wellington had his intervals of less cogent 
solicitude, and less active occupation, but he was 
@ man never off duty. Duty was the phrase of 
most frequent occurrence in his despatches, as 
glory was the boast that ever glittered like as a 
meteor, and expired, in Napoleon’s. 





** Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 


When death, for the first time and the last, 
drew the great commander from his post, the 
foremost men in both Houses of Parliament vied 
with each other in demonstrations of public rever- 
ence and appreciation of the country’s loss. In 
the House of Peers, so long dignified by his 





patriarchal presence, and so long enlightened by 
the wisdom of his counsels that his absence 
revealed a vacuum realised like a sense of bereave- 
ment, the then Premier of England, with broken 
words and moistened eye, prenounced a brilliant 
eulogium, alike worthy of the orator and of his 
subject. Its reception by that illustrious assembly 
implied the descent of no ordinary portion of 
Wellington’s spirit on the body, which he had so 
long animated. In the other House of elected 
representatives, where the popular voice finds its 
more natural echo, its leader spoke of him as “not 
only a great man, but the greatest man of a great 
nation—-a general who had fought fifteen pitched 
battles, captured 3,000 cannon from the enemy, 
and never lost a single gun.” What was the 
secret magnetism in his character which drew 
men of all parties on his side? It was the 
incorruptible integrity, which the offer of a crown 
could not bribe,—the stern sense of duty, which 
bristling battalions could not swerve, and a 
patriotism which grew tenderer as old age cooled 
its energy, but could not chill its loyalty. 
“Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with eternal God for power. 

His eighty winters froze with one rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 


Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named, 
Truth-lover was our English Duke.” 


“The path of duty is the way to glory,” was the 
maxim of the life of Wellington. “The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave,” is the moral of the 
fate of Napoleon. 

It is not unprofitable for more decided Chris- 
tians to mark, in such a life, the overruling hand 
of Divine grace, even in the character of an indi- 
vidual, by whom God himself was not so directly 
recognised. Not that we weuld disparage the 
high moral tone of Wellington. He was a fine 
specimen of what nature, education, prestige of 
rank, and sense of functional responsibility can 
effect, apart from the more immediate interven- 
tions of Divine grace. The case resembles that 
man’s in the gospels of whom the heart-searching 
Saviour said, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God;” or another man’s, whose natural ameni- 
ties and virtues the Redeemer “looked upon and 
loved,” though, after having heard him tell the 
heads of his honest discharge of every duty he 
knew, or understood, he tenderly taught him, 
“One thing lackest thou yet.” Nevertheless, the 
moral comeliness of such a character is lovable 
and exemplary, as far as it goes. And when its 
integrity of purpose, and extent of usefulness and 
beneficence in its day and generation, as in the 
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case of Wellington, appeals to the grateful recog- 
nition of society, society is bound to honour them, 
if on no other higher motive, to multiply the repe- 
titions of its benefactors. His loss would have 
been irreparable, were there no public spirits left 
like his. 
Our greatest yet hath least pretence, 

Great in council, great in war ; 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common sense ; 

And as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime ! 

O good grey head, which all men knew, 

O iron nerve, to true occasion true, 

O fallen at length, that tower of strength, 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew.” 


England did her best to honour her hero’s re- 
mains with a pomp of funeral obsequies and 


riches: but let him that glorieth glory in this, that 
he understandeth and knoweth me.” 

Amid all the common infirmities of human 
nature, all the defective convictions incident to 
rank, wealth, personal influence, and unparalleled 
success, Wellington was an example to soldiers 
of habitual reverence for the authority, and of 
dutiful reliance on the providence of God, 
Henee it is mo marvel that Chelsea Chapel sus- 
pends, among the great duke’s trophies, the 
flags of that (at that time) irreligious, God-dis- 
honouring nation, whose hosts he conquered. 
The flaunting banner, emblazoned with the 
inscription, which time has effaced from its 
tawdry colours, as it has eradicated the fact from 
the French political constitution—* République 


solemn pageantry worthy of his great self and of ; Frangaise:—la Liberté ou la Mort”—still waves 


the great nation which he had served so well. He 
will be remembered as one who, unlike some 
famous conquerors, whose heroism was tarnished 
by their personal vices, or sunken under the 
greater notoriety of their crimes, or shrivelled into 
insignificance by the decay of faculty and the im- 
becilities of age. Wellington carried, with no 
unsteady hand, his brimming cup of honour to 
the end of his march, nor spilled a precious drop, 
till his country poured it as a libation on his grave. 

There was something significant in the selection 
of the place where all cf Wellington that could die 
lay in state. It was in the hall of Chelsea 


College—close to, and under the same roof, as the | 
old soldier’s house of prayer. That interesting | 


sanctuary, visited by tens of thousands, and hung 


with the flags taken from the enemy, the tattered | 


trophies of old and recent battles, spoke of an 


historical and religious people, who, as they looked | 
back upon the splendid records of the past, looked | 


up to the God of battles for the future, and in 
earnest of their repose in him, cast their spoils of 
victory at his feet. The silent and stately forms of 
the Grenadiers, who, motionless as statues, lined 
the draperied walls, seemed to indicate that 
neither the warlike nor religious spirit of the 
army lay dead upon the bier of their great 
commander. 

His august achievements were exhibited with 
eight field-marshal’s batons of Great Britain, 
Hanover, Austria, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Russia, Prussia, and Spain; and his twenty-seven 
orders of knighthood and decorations of honour. 
When we turned from the insignia to their late 
proprietor, and beneath the gorgeous trappings of 
gilded coffin and catafalque, could we have seen 
the little shrivelled frame of dust, sleeping its last 
sleep there, wholly unconscious ef them all, no 
scene could present a more affecting comment on 
Jeremiah’s warning: “ Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might, let not the rich man gldry in his 


its few surviving rags in memorial of the dis- 
comfiture of a people who legislated at home and 
made war abroad, impiously ignoring alike the 
| laws of God and the rights of man. 

| This is the great moral lesson of the contrast 
| between the final issue of the career of Wellington 
land of Napoleon. Both had their defects of 
character, but the former had a faith and a 
religion; the latter had neither, except one of 
which he was himself the shrine and centre, and 
his exile and death on the solitary rock of St. 
Helena, find their solution in the epitaph of the 
profane king who was smitten of worms at 
Caesarea, “because he gave not God the glory.” 
| ‘When the eye of an old Chelsea pensioner lights 
‘on these torn and decaying relics of the bloody 
| 
| 








campaigns between France and England, let them 
;remind him that the greatest general, or the 
bravest soldier, can only triumph in the end by 
“the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left.’ There is no bolt nor bullet 
which can penetrate the shield of faith, no subtle 
improvement in the fatal weapons of warfare 
which can ever dispense with “the sword of the 
| Spirit, which is the Word of God.” As David 
said of Goliath’s, “There is no sword like that.” 

Have you piety? “Hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

Have you backslidden, and lost it ? “ Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works.” 

Have you never found, perhaps never sought, 
your “peace with God through Jesus Christ?” 
Seck it now. Delay is danger, and may be 
damnation. “Seek the Lord while he may be 
found, call upon him while he is near.” Do nos 
wait for another morrow, for “morrow’s light 
fools the way to dusty death.” ' 

The leading thought suggested by the memoir 
'of Wellington is the grandeur of duty. Duty to 
| the station in life which you are called upon to fill, 


l end which, however humble, is ennobled by & 
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diligent,apright discharge of all its claims. Confidence in the commander is the secret 
Duty toour generation, which should not suffer | rallying-point of military ardour and endurance. 
damagebut, on the contrary, be benefited by | Can you, and do you, trust in his leadership who 
your exmple. Duty to your own soul, which is | appeared to Joshua with a drawn sword in his 
the firsand last call on every man, who is bound | hand, proclaiming, “ As Captain of the Lord’s host 


| 
| 
} 
| 


to livead act upon the solemn conviction— am I come?” Is it your boast, not what you 
“ A charge to keep I have, could do without him, but that “with the help of 
A God to glorify ; my God I can leap over a wall?” You want a 
A never-dying soul to save, leader. Sheep without a shepherd are not more 
And fit it for the sky.” ‘ - 
helpless than men without a guide. You must 


Aboy all, duty to the Lord, whose love enlists | follow Jesus, or go astray; and a stray sheep is a 
you} his service, whose bounty you have taken, | lost sheep until it be found and brought back to 
and whose holy baptism you engaged “man-/| the fold. Are you folded, or are you still astray ? 
full) to fight under his banner against sin, | You know which it is, and God knows, and Satan 
therorld, and the devil; and to continue Christ’s | knows. “Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
faitful soldiers and servants to your life’s end.” | matter: Fear God and keep his commandments, for 

Jave you been true to your colours; loyal to| this is the whole duty of man.” And why? be- 
thirose and lily ? 








the blood and righteousness of | cause there is no conceivable point of duty which 
th only Saviour, “the Captain of our salvation, ; is not involved in fearing God and keeping his 
wo was made perfect through sufferings ?” ' commandments. 
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smegyg 1D you ever wonder, reader, how a| with an eye to metaphors and illustrations—to lie 
: By, @| chimney-sweep feels when he plunges | down in the grass and listen passively to that 
w)s into a cold bath, and parts gradually | enchanting sound which gathers all sounds into 
i) from “those innocent blacknesses” | itself, without some lurking suspicion that they 

4 which poor Charles Lamb respected | are truants and idlers, that a sick woman or a class 
so unaccountably? I believe I have found it out. | has the prior claim upon the half-hour—or is it an 
Let loose the town clergyman, upon whose very | hour?—that glides so deliciously away. “Sweet 
soul the city smoke has been gradually incrust- | is pleasure after toil,” and what toil is like theirs ? 
ing itself; who has begun to be sceptical about | The lawyer and doctor climb into hard practice 
mountains, somewhat incredulous of trees and sky- | only by degrees, and the soldier spends peaceful 
larks and wild-flowers, and quite to despair of any | years before firing one shot in wrath, but the 
more fresh breezes or song of rivulets; who has} clergyman goes fresh from college into the main 
honestly forgotten what waves are like, and what! pressure and excitement of his life’s work. The 
they talk of, and has’ not seen the stars (except as | man of business locks up his office er his shop, 
people look at eclipses, through a sheet of smoke) land is “his own man,” as Walter Scott used to 
for twelve months or more—lct him loose among | say, until ten o’clock in the morning. But the 
the hills and the unsophisticated country folk, | minister has not one minute in the day to call his 
snd you have plunged him into his moral cold | own, apart from study, from thought, from visita- 
bath, and the soot will gradually begin to vanish | tion. So it comes to pass, dearly though he likes 
frem him too. the work, that a jaded feeling creeps upon him by 

I wonder whether all professional men feel as he | degrees ; he begins to lie awake at night; to get up 
dces when vacation first begins. Does the lawyer | with a quecr smart in the eyes; to be intelligent 
go about thinking of briefs and cases, and forging | and cheerful by a deliberate effort, if indeed he be 
imaginary appeals to an unreal judge and jury? | so at all. Then he knows that it is time to stop- 
Does the soldier unconsciously shape his utter- |'Then woe to the congregation that keeps him in 
ances to such words as “Right about wheel,” or | harness much longer, for he takes a heavy, but 
“Left shoulder forward!” Does the doctor—bah! | reluctant revenge in dull visits and duller ser- 
one shudders at the thought—does the docter| mons. They go about wondering what has come 
go on prescribing imaginary drugs to diseases | over Mr. So-and-so, and remarking how sadly Mr. 
that only prey upon his own mind? This I am | Such-and-such has fallen away! But the fact is, 
sure of, that it takes some clergymen at least a| the poor men want rest, and must have rest 
week’s repose to get rid of the sad habit of making | before they can improve again. The more they 
up sermons here, there, and everywhere—to look | struggle without this, the worse for their people 
at things frankly as they are, and not subjectively, | and the worse for themselves. 
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So hurrah for this lodge in a wilderness! 
Hurrah for real milk, and fresh eggs, and grass 
waving in the fields instead of dried and trussed 
and on sale for the refreshment of other donkeys 
than him who now lies full length on the green 
sward, and determines out of pure mirth and 
jollity to send his meditations to Mr. Editor. 

Were you ever told how lovely the county 
Dublin is? Its one great disadvantage is the 
proximity of the county Wicklow, with Avoca and 
Glendalough, and other places famous in poetry, 
and exquisitely deserving of their fame. Wicklow 
beats Derbyshire hollow, so no wonder that it 
beats Dublin. And since the best things in that 
lovely country (whose charms every Englishman 
T ever knew confessed with generous frankness), 
lie within a day’s ride of the capital, who can 
complain if tourists and sketchers rush off thither- 
ward, and forget to ask what kind of scenery lies 
under the hills they skirt, and at the fountain- 
heads of the streams they crossP Besides, Wick- 
low scenery can be thoroughly investigated without 
any real climbing, most of it from a jaunting-car, 
but the county Dublin hides its gems in places 
where an ordinary lady (a commonplace lady) won’t 
go with you. And Mr. Moore himself admits that 
Avoca * won his heart because “friends, the be- 
loved of his bosom, were there, who made every 
dear scene of enchantment more dear.” 

Still—ah! still—my pedestrian habits and love 
of the hills make the county Dublin very dear to 
me. And I want to know, where could you match 
the prospect that spreads out before me now P 

One vast plain stretches westward from the Bay 
of Dublin to that of Galway, unbroken by a decent 
hill, traversed by only a few respectable rivers, 
and diversified by all sorts of culture, from the 
richest park, pasture, and plantation, to the most 
hopeless and desolate bogs in which ever snipe or 
wild-duck grew so miserable as to bless the gun 
that shot them. The eastern end of it is beautifully 
treated. Noble trees, deep pastures, residences 
that remind Irishmen of the olden state of Dublin, 
are to be seen on all hands. And just into the 
south-eastern corner of this plain, so “fat and 
well watered,” just as the hills begin to ruffle its 
smooth bosom, the Bay of Dublin softly insinuates 
itself, the Liffey widening to meet it; and the 
only hills to be seen northward are on the sea-line. 
Lambay Island is one of them, and lies away 
there, a gem of gold in the hazy evening sea, as 
content and happy as if it had never felt the 
crash of the Tayleur’s iron ribs, when that noble 
vessel and her gallant crew were cast away. In- 
side Lambay, and much nearer, is Ireland’s Eye 
(or Island), a hill which swells gradually from the 
land side, but has been so eaten down by a million 


* This name is now universally spelled ‘ Ovoga,” although 
in Moore's time it was usually written as in the text. 











of tempests as to plunge from its highest]titude 
sheer into the deep seas. Sail around  gocd 
reader, if you ever have the chance, althorh the : 
guide books say nothing about the gmdeur 
of its outer side. But steer into its noblcaye, 
shudder as its huge cliffs threaten to rush 
you into powder, laugh as its hosts of seairds 
creak, and grate, and scream about youryery 
prow, tremble and pray while you watclthe 
inlet into which a Dublin physician desceded 
some years ago to murder his wife as she bated, 
and while you tremble, admire the justice of Gd: 
for the ebbing tide strove, as the wretch ad 
calculated, to sweep away the corpse, but a snl 
spine of rock caught her bathing-dress, and helat 
fast to show her wounds, while so calm and plaid 
was the day, that her screams, of which he p)- 
fessed to be ignorant, were heard upon How, 
Hill, a mile and a half away. And even now ya 
cannot make the voyage without one or other ¢ 
your boatmen professing to be the man who rowe 
the unhappy pair across! 

And now look at Howth Hill. Long, low-lying 
precipitous; if there be mists anywhere, they 
encompass it; if waves can be had anywhere, 
they are lashing it; if any lighthouse do good 
service, it is this noble Bailey Light, which watches 
the very spot where (when a snowstorm had muffled 
its lantern) the Victoria and Albert went down 
with crowded decks, within sight of home, within 
speech of land. This glorious promontory is the 
northern boundary of Dublin Bay, and your eye is 
caught by the sapphire sheet of its waveless 
brine, beguiled along under a line of waving 
woods, dark and solemn when evening falls, but 
rich and beautiful ever, until it catches a hideous 
blot upon the landscape. No mistaking the smoke 
which hangs over a quarter of million dwellers in 
crowded streets. It hides all but a few score of 
chimneys, pillars, spires, and cathedral churches; 
it visibly darkens about five o’clock, when dinners 
are being cooked, but there it hangs always. 

A friend of mine, seeing this for the first time, 
murmured, in the rich low tones that are now heard 
only in God’s Holy Land, “The smoke of their tor- 
ment ascendeth up for ever and ever.” But how 
near it is! We are upon a real mountain—Kil- 
mashogue is the name of it—and you actually 
fancy that you could see a crow upon St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and even shoot him. This is where we 
beat every British city I know of, except Edin- 
burgh, which beats us. Nothing tells of our 
distance but the blessed silence and the still more 
blessed sounds: for I hear the swaying grass, the 
sighing breeze, the rivulet slipping through greet 
places, the whistle of the blackbird, the carol of 
the lark; but I hear no curses, and no rush of 
vehicles, and forget the very existence of heated 
air and big town congregations—critical, vac 
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thetic, apter to praise or censure than to worship 
God. 

Look now along the southern coast, and away 
to Killiney Hill. The shore is lined with villas 
and towns; but you see them not, for a swell 
in the ground interposes its rich planting and 
its deep meadow land, and makes all natural. 
And around us are the hills, swelling one after 
another—Tibradden, Killakee, Montpelier—one 
soft and verdurous, one wild and bleak, one toss- 
ing larch-plumes aloft into the fresh air, and all 
known and loved by me. But look! but look! 
down goes the sun into a bed of purple cloud; a 
change is over everything; the great grazing- 
plains of Kildare have caught your eye, and the 
straight lines of trees that tell where two rivers 
weave silver threads into the emerald sheen. How 
fast the scene changes; the sky from blue to 
purple, to orange, to indigo, to the pallor which 
may well succeed such rapid paroxysms and 
swift conflict of emotion; the moon from dim 
tissue paper to pearl, to silver, to pale gold, to a 
rich and luminous haze; the plains I give it 
up! ladies may tell you, who know the meaning of 
magenta, mauve, and solferino, and whom we 





hope to have studied and baptised Nature almost 
as elaborately as they consider their own bonnet- 
strings; but I know not the titles of those palpi- 
tating, pulsating vicissitudes of hue which tell 
that already mother Earth misses her lord and 
master, and, although he whispered, “Good night” 
only, asks herself—with the wise doubt man has 
not learned to feel—“Is_ it ‘Good night,’ or is it 
‘Farewell for ever?’” 

The shrill breeze whistles, the grass  rustles 
colder, a vapour-like steam rises from the mea- 
dows, and I turn to my temporary home. 

Many still voices are whispering in the half- 
silence through my very soul of souls. One says, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God;” another 
says, “Let all the trees of the wood clap their 
hands;” a third adds, as the blackbird whistles 
his farewell, “These all wait upon the Lord, and 
he giveth them their meat in due season ;” another 
murmurs, “God saw all his works that he had 
made, and, behold, they were very good;” another 
says, “ Bless the Lord, all his works, in all places 
of his dominion.” And then first I make answer, 
and find no words but these: “ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul!” G. A. C. 








THE SWORD AND THE WORD. 


24 RHE emblems true of peace and war 
ae ak Before them lay, without a sound, 
SN S82 < ‘ ‘ 
BY) ‘y” They stood in silence, hearing far 
Aer ri Faint tokens from the battle-ground. 
\ NE 
Their faces blanched with sudden fear, 
As that deep thunder rose and fell, 
For those contending hosts were dear 


To each for twain in knightly sell, 





Who led their ranks, whose fatal thought 
Was death to each, whate’er might chance, 
Whose restless eyes pursued and caught 
The flying point of lance with lance. 


‘Oh, when,” one sister cried, “ shall men 
Stay their red hands from yonder sword ?” 
The other made her answer, *‘ When 
They know the peace of yonder Word.” 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION. 


(ELL, have you said good-bye?” asked 
Dr. Grant, addressing Archie, as his 
sons entered the sitiing-room, Mrs. 
Grant looking on severely. 

“No,” answered he, making a despe- 
rate effort ; “it’s time enough on Sunday.” 

The doctor was rather more perplexed than before ; 
the doctor’s wife rather more severe. “I thought 
they were going over to Burnside with you to- 
morrow,” she said, addressing her husband. 

“Oh, ay, I forgot. I should like you to go,” he 
said, turning to the pair, “but not if you prefer 








staying at home with your mother. I am going to 
assist Mr. Keith.” 

Mrs. Grant thought they ought to go, but was 
surprised at the readiness with which they accepted 
the proposal, and, inconsistently enough, rather vexed 
thereby, though she wished them out of the way on 
that particular Sunday, when she had made up her 
mind to take Peggy to task, after a motherly fashion, 
for suffering idle young men like her sons to dangle 
after her. 

But in this she was doomed to disappointment, for 
on Sunday, when she occupied her pew in solitary 
state, Peggy did not put in her appearance at Strathie 
kirk. 

The pulpit there had been filled for several Sundays 
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past by “ probationers” — young men licensed to 
preach, but not yet ordained to any charge; and the 
flock, not expecting much from such inexperienced 
guides, took the liberty of wandering, in the absence 
of their proper pastor. 

Mr. Keith’s praises were in the mouths of the more 
serious portion of the congregation, and Jean ex. 
pressed a desire to hear him. As for Peggy, ever 
since Captain Oglivie had spoken of him in terms of | 
admiration, she had longed to listen to his gloomy 
eloquence; but she had felt that it would be im- 
possible to gratify her wish so long as there was a 
chance of meeting her cousin there in the company of 
her long-estranged and unrelenting relatives. Now, 
she was eager in seconding Jean’s desire. 

It was the half-yearly communion at Burnside. In 
the country kirks of Scotland this is held at different 
seasons, in order to allow the necessary assistance of 
neighbouring ministers to be obtained. It also 
affords an opportunity for those who desire to “ com- 
municate” more frequently, to do so. 

The kirk of Burnside had originally stood solitary, 
in the midst of its kirkyard, by the side of a bright 
little “‘ burn,” or stream, that ran into the Strathie. 
The old village had been but a row of thatched 
cottages; but, with the rise of a new industry, a 
new Burnside had grown up, and stretched out 
till it lay half in the adjoining parish of Strathie, 
forming a kind of debatable land between the two 
ministers. 

The print-works stood a little beyond the village, at 
the bottom of the strath, and drew its workers from 
both places, and from the scattered houses of the 
poor for miles on every side. Burnside was, however, 
their head-quarters, where, at the sound of the early 
bell, men, women, and children hurried out into the 
chill, wet darkness, or the rosy, pearly dawn, for a 
couple of hours’ work before breakfast, to which they 
would return with rare appetite and relish for the 
smoking porridge, which awaited them on every 
thrifty board. Many a poor pair, to whom it was a 
heartbreak to send their lassie out from the door of 
their moorland cot in the storm and the darkness 
for a three miles’ walk to the works, with her little 
can of milk and her little bag of meal for the whole 
day’s fare, coveted one of the snug “tiled hooses” of 
Burnside. 

The pastoral care of the souls of the dwellers in 
that favoured place was divided, as has been said, 
between the two ministers, but the bulk of the 
workpeople preferred the wministrations of Mr. 
Keith, Perhaps his gloomy doctrine appealed more 
strongly to the stern experiences of the lives of 
the poor. 

The smallness of Mr. Keith’s kirk saved it from 
extreme ugtiness. It was a mere barn in shape, and 
utterly destitute of ornament, except what Nature 
had achieved by means of moss and ivy without; 
and within, its unpretending poverty made, perhaps, 
a loftier appeal to the imagination than earthly 
grandeur could have done. 

On the present occasion, and onall such occasions, | 





the central area of the little church underwent a 
change. Several rows of benches in front of the 
pulpit were turned into tables, with seats on each side, 
and covered with clean linen, white and pure as snow. 
Close under the pulpit was similarly arrayed a smaller 
table, for the elders of the congregation and the 
officiating ministers. The rest of the area was set 
apart for “members,” while the “ sitters,” including 
all the younger portion of the congregation, were 
banished for the day to the little wooden gallery. 
Early communion, as a rule, is not encouraged in the 
kirk of Scotland. 

Jean was an old woman, but she had never “come 
to the table,” so it was to this little gallery that she 
and her young mistress repaired, and it was there 
thet Archie and Sandie Grant likewise seated them- 
selves. 

Mr. Keith chose for his text a passage from the 
Song of Solomon. Addressing himself to believers 
only, he led them, in a sort of ecstatic rhapsody, to 
meditate on the entrancing mysteries of divine 
communion. 

At length the sermon (and also the forenoon) was 
over, yet no one stirred. There had been some little 
restlessness among the youngsters in the gallery, 
and some of the very little ones had been removed ; 
but now all was still. 

The day was grey, with broken gleams‘of sunshine, 
and the face of the minister darkened and lightened 
upon the breathless people. He had come down from 
the pulpit, and was what is called “fencing the 
table ’—that is, defending it from the approach of 
those who are living in unbelief and sin. 

One woman rose and hurried trembling away; and 
such was the power of the preacher that those in his 
immediate presence could not have told who was the 
owner of that stricken conscience. 

Meanwhile the elders—grave, white-haired men for 
the most part—had been noiselessly collecting the 
“tokens”—small metal tickets distributed to the 
intending communicants during the previous week, 
as tokens of their title to be partakers of the 
sacraments, and which may be withheld at the 
discretion of the minister or elder of whom they 
are sought. 

At the close of the address takes place what, in 
England, would be called the consecration, but which 
is only a rehearsal of the institution of the sacrament, 
which the officiating minister does not receive him- 
self, but hands to the elders and assisting clergymen, 
one of whom will serve him in his turn. The bread 
and cup are then carried by the elders to the people 
seated at the tables, and the bread is broken and the 
cup is passed from hand to hand. While this pro- 
ceeded the silence was intense. The youngest. child 
jn the little kirk seemed to holdits breath. 

When all were served who sat at the tables, they 
were dismissed with a fervent exhortation to a life 
worthy of their profession, and with a solemn 
warning of the tenfold condemnation incurred by the 
unworthy. Mr. Keith then gave out the 103rd 
Psalm. 
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It was between four and five in the afternoon 
before the congregation was duly dismissed, though 
some had gone away at the close of each table 
service. Those who had remained throughout the 
day were faint when thus released, not so much with 
fasting as with the sustained emotion. 

Among these, though but a spectator of the 
solemnity, was Peggy Oglivie. The colour had fled 
from her face, and she looked, as Jean said, “‘ dazed” 
—that is, like one who has looked on the sun, or 
some intolerable brightness, till dazzled almost to 
blindness. 

Various little groups were gathered in the church- 
yard to exchange greetings in a subdued manner, 
and Jean, who had also remained all day, was 
engaged in this way, when the two Grants came up 
to Peggy. They had, it is true, availed themselves 
of an interval to stretch their long limbs in the kirk- 
yard, but they, too, had been attentive and reverent 
on-lookers, and their mood was grave and earnest. 

“We're off to-morrow, Peggy,” said Archie ; “ won’t 
you say good-bye?” 

She had not quite comprehended, as she knew 
nothing of the arrangement which had been made 
for them, and had failed to hold out her hand a 
second time for the youth’s farewell grasp. 

“We winna see you again till next simmer,” said 
Sandie, speaking Scotch, as every Scottish person is 
apt to do when feeling is uppermost, and he explained 
the plan chalked out for them. 

Peggy gave a hand to each inturn. “And you’re 
going to work hard and make up for loss of time?” 
she said, appealingly. 

“I promise you that,” said Archie, eagerly ; where- 
upon they shook hands again. 

“No rash promises, Archie,” said his father, coming 
up behind the group, and laying his hand on his son’s 
shoulder, and then holding it out affectionately to 
Peggy. 

“TI was only promising to stick to work,” replied 
Archie; “‘and I mean to do it.” 

Mr. Keith, a younger man, stood beside and 
smiled, and the former invited the little group to 
come into the manse and partake of some refresh. 
ment. 

Upon this the doctor gave Peggy a formal intro- 
duction to both. 

«You must be exhausted,” said Mr. Keith,” holding 
her hand, “for you have not stirred since morning, 
and rest and refreshment are needful for the body.” 

The grave tenderness of the voice touched her, 
drew her to the man, and she would gladly have 
accepted the offer, but there stood Jean waiting, 
and at home her grandfather would be waiting too, 
so she declined, with a grateful look, and said truly 
that she was not weary ; she was in that condition in 
which bedily want and weariness is, for the time, 
unfelt, 

So there was another round of handshaking, in 
which Archie and Sandie came in for a share, They 
were in grave company, and did not speak again, but 
the three companions looked wistfully at ong another, 





parting with one another and with their happy youth 
—for somehow, standing there, the knowledge came 
to them that they were so parting. 

“Good-bye again,” Peggy murmured, her eyes 
filling with tears. “You won’t forget your promise?” 
and ghe left the group looking after sates Mr. Keith 
presently asking who she was. 

“A great favourite of mine,’ “sete the doctor ; 
“a pet and plaything, who has, all of a sudden, 
grown into a woman.” 

«And a woman of the inspiring order,” said Mr. 
Keith. “I mean,” he explained, “one who inspires a 
man tothe love of things beyond and above herself.” 

“ That’s just “her,” said Archie, impulsively. “You 
never think about her till you’re away from her.” 

Mr. Keith and their father smiled as they moved 
away. Mr. Haldane stood beside the lads, and raised 
his hat and bowed when Peggy looked back towards 
them from the churchyard gate. 

“That’s young Haldane,” said Jean; “I can tell 
by the set o’ his head. Just like his uncle, and I 
knew him well in my young days.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A BAD LOOK OUT. 

Mrs. Grant had been, as it were, cheated out of the 
opportunity of lecturing Peggy by the absence of 
the latter, and the cause of the absence had greatly 
aggravated her offence. Her meeting with “the 
boys” at Burnside was set down by the worthy 
matron to design, and in her heart she suspected her 
sons of complicity in the plot. Anything like the 
wilful blindness of the doctor she had never seen, 
and could not account for. At the merest hint on 
the subject he had shown an amount of irritation 
quite unusual in him, and also a determination to 
have no more of it. 

“You will do them a great injury if you allow 
them to see that you suspect them in that way,” said 
he. ‘ 'There’s nothing taints the mind like an unjust 
suspicion. It’s rank moral poison.” 

It was rather hard on Mrs. Grant that her motherly 
anxiety, as she considered it, which had been extended. 
even to Peggy, should be stigmatised as moral 
poison. The expression was new and irritating, 
and she felt very much injured, consequently, by it. 

“Tf that girl,” she thought, “is to become the 
source of such folly and injustice, the less I see of 
her the better.” 

The more Mrs. Grant thought over the matter, the 
more satisfied she was that it would be well to put a 
stop to the intimacy. So the invitations for Satur- 
day afternoons were not renewed, and the Sunday 
following the minister's wife contented herself with 
a hurried bow to Peggy as she hastened out of the 
rain which opportunely covered her retreat. 

The weather and the course of events were about 
to second Mrs. Grant’s resolution, and to screen the 
estrangement from observation. Every one was occu- 
pied with the serious aspect of things. Down upon 
the grain, not yet fully ripe, came—not a storm of 
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big blustering drops with sunshine at the heart of 
them, but, day after day, a chill, continuous rain. 

Peggy stvod within the doorway, and looked out 
wistfully into the rainy wood, and there came up a 
moan from it that made her shiver. Tammas sat in 
the chimney-corner groaning with rheumatism, and 
lamenting over the solitary field of oats, which was 
to have furnished the household bread, and which, if 
this went on, would be “clean spoilt.” 

“ Ay, it’s a bad look out,” murmured Jean, from 
the other corner, knitting furiously; “we've had 
nothing like this sin’ the dear years.” 

And Peggy, who had heard Jean’s stories over and 
over again, stole away and left the old couple to their 
colloquies, to sit silent by the hour beside her silent 
grandfather. 

The “dear years,” as the opening years of the 
century were called, formed an era which was 
frequently dated from in the district. 

“TIT mind,” Jean went on, “the first year o’ the 
century there was reapin’ in the snow, and the stuff 
was only fit for the beasts. Before the next year’s 
spring the four-pound loaf was half-a-croon, and the 
meal just five times what it is this day.” 

“There was nae enough o’t at ony price,” echoed 
her companion. ‘“ What fechts there used to be in 
the meal market for what there was! the men 
fechting their way to the stands wi’ the meal pock 
(bag) on their shouthers, and women, that had nae 
men to fend for them, wringin’ their hands on the 
ootside o’ the mob.” 

“Tf it had na been for auld Haldane and his 
print-work, many’s the one here about wad ha’ deed 
wi’ hunger.” 

“I mind when he was but a pack merchant,” 
murmured Tammas, “trampin’ the country wi’ bits 
o’ ribbons and laces and such like, and gatherin’ the 
yarn to get it spun for the auld wives, and the lasses 
makin’ up their providin’.” 

“Mony are the ups and the -doons o’ life,” 
moralised Jean. ‘He’s a rich man the day; and 
here’s Delaube has na a penny ” 

“T hear Haldane’s sair failed noo,” said Tammas. 

“It behooves him to be,” replied Jean; “he’s 
aulder than either you or me. That nephew o’ his 
*ill come into the works. I warrant he’s richt like 
him,” she added. 

“An he was the han’somest man in these pairts, 
exceptin’ Delaube himsel’,’ the old man went on. 
«The last time I saw them close to each ither was 
on the ootskirts 0’ one o’ the meal mobs. I was 
carryin’ Delaube’s luggage up frae the shore, and 
we were turnin’ back for the mob, but stood still 
awhile to look on, and there was Haldane lookin’ on 
too. The crowd was awful—tearin’ and trampin’ 
like deevils; and a white-faced bit thing, wi’ a 
widow’s mutch (cap) on her head, flung herself in 
among them, and was doon among their feet in a 
minute. Haldane, he after her, and catches her up, 
like a kitten, round the middle, sets her up on the 
pavement, and takes her meal pock oot o’ her hands. 
He had a fecht to get to the stand, though he was 





bigger than the biggest there; and his black coat— 
he was wearin’ his blacks by that time—was as 
white’s a miller’s; but they made way for him as he 
cam’ back wi’ the widow’s meal. My master would 
hae shaken hands wi’ him, but he turned on his heel, 
and ye wad hae thought sparks flew oot o’ his een.” 

“ Delaube had mair sins than his ain laid to his 
charge,” said Jean, “and a’ because he would stick 
to that wild, wicked Sir Alexander. It’s changed 
days since then,” she went on, after a pause. “It 
mattered little at Delaube what the price o’ meal 
was, with a fu’ girnel (meal chest or barrel) and a 
fu’ purse ; but now there’s neither meal nor siller.” 

‘Will Delaube,” asked the old man, who always 
called his master by this name, “no be able to raise 
siller yet ?” 

“It’s lang since I saw the sight o’ siller in his 
hands, poor man !” sighed the faithful servant. 

Here Tammas was heard by his spouse to mutter 
something of wages due. 

Jean took up the word wages, and began her 
parable by saying, in tones of indignation, “ Wages 
indeed! Them that gies ye your meat, my man, 
dinna hauld your wages frae ye.” And she pro- 
ceeded to point out that everything was left in 
their hands, and that it was entirely owing to his, 
Thomas’s, bad management that there was not 
enough and to spare. 

Tammas, upon this, held his peace. He knew that 
hard work was not in his line. He had often been 
reproached by his wife, and with undeniable justice, 
with eating the bread of idleness at their master’s 
table; and he knew he was not good for much now. 
His wife had all along supplemented his short- 
comings, and must do so to the end. Poor old man! 
he did his best now, at any rate. 

“Ts the corn clean spoilt ?” was her next question. 

“No so sair spoilt but that a good wind and a 
week or twa’s sun would save enough for us to live 
on.” 

« But, if there’s no enough to sell, how am I to 
hold the house in everything?” she asked, impa~ 
tiently. 

« There’s the wood,” grumbled the old man. 

“Tt maun come to that, I suppose, if the worst 
comes to the worst,” she answered. ‘‘But the auld 
trees on the hill are no sound enough for timmer ; 
and if they were thinned, I’ve seen a storm that 
would sweep Delaube as bare as the back o’ my hand. 
I would ill like to see the wood cut down mysel’, but 
it would gang between that lassie and her wits, I 
think.” 

No wind came to raise the badly “laid” corn. 
There were days when the sunshine returned and 
the rain ceased, and the heavy ears tried to lift up 
their heads and shake off the wet in the rising 
breeze, but the brightness never lasted long enough. 
Down came the rain again, lashing the streaming 
fields, and beating down the corn more fiercely and 
persistently than ever. 

At kirk and market there was gathering gloom. 
In the kirk prayers were “put up for propitious 
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weather,” and during the prayers the wild rains, | and chill, and sad. Questioning inevitably arose in And 
dashing on roof and windows, would drown the voice | her mind, at first touching only herself. Had she been trut 
of the minister, as if in mockery. right in yielding those frequent meetings? Had she thin 
Peggy went little abroad in these days. Some- | not been hasty in accepting and returning the love by 7 
thing of the heaviness of the season had fallen on | of a stranger, though that stranger was a kinsman ? duri 
her heart. She felt keenly Mrs. Grant’s coldness and | Had she been deceiving herself? The thought crim- back 
estrangement, and longed to clear it away. She|soned face and neck, as she bent over her work, the 
longed to go and sit at that rigid, but yet righteous, | with a secret shame. She was ashamed even of the wha 
woman’s feet and tell her all her story. Her story! | thought; but it would return again and again, and ble 
Sometimes she could hardly realise that it was hers. | with greater strength and clearness. That parting mos 
Not having the remotest suspicion of the true state | scene in the pine wood—so solemn, so sacred. Those was 
of Mrs. Grant’s mind in relation to her, she some-| words, which to her were binding vows—were they fam. 
how connected that lady’s conduct with Captain} other to him? How the scene seemed to change and 
Oglivie. It was of him she longed to speak. But | under the doubt—its sweet and holy light turn to “ 
hers was one of those natures on which want of | ghastliness. they 
sympathy acts like want of sunlight on some sensi-| But what had happened to make this change? exar 
tive flowers. In the dark, or the half-light of a| Nothing. He had not promised to write, and she will 
dreary day, the flowers keep their portals shut. You | could not write to him. But, if he loved her, would Cun 
may tear the delicate blossom open and destroy it, | he be content with silence? Had she not been con- ther 
but you cannot by any means in your power make | tent for a little time? But she was content no uy 
it expand and show its ‘innermost heart, as it does at | longer. It would be the same with him. She had bety 
a touch of the genial light it was made to love. only to wait, and then she would beg him to write to the 
So, instead of opening her heart to Mrs. Grant, | her grandfather, and ali doubt would be at an end. pers 
Peggy shrank mere and more into herself, and pon- But the days and the doubt grew darker than ever. mor 
dered on those past days, and felt her spirit grow dark, (To be continued.) was 
opp 
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‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way.” shal 

PART II. | resolve, and saw the expression of determination on nece 

BHE following morning, after prayer, | his face, remembering the while his altered manner the | 

f) Dr. Lawson, instead of dismissing the | the previous evening, he felt that some incompre- of t 

Rey various respective classes to their _hensible change had come over him that would find no I 

Cag masters as usual, desired all to re- | a solution by-and-by. too 

~ mnain seated. | As Charlie returned to his seat not a few facetious stea 

«TI have,” he said, “ this morning received a letter ! remarks were addyessed to him, for all thought that It 
from the trustees of the scholarship so generously | Cheeky Pretor was only up to one of his larks, and Mr. 
founded by Mr. Beauchamp, informing me that Mr. | that as to really going in for the examination, no Doc 
Sutton, of St. Olave’s, Oxford, who is to be the | serious idea of doing so had ever entered his brain. by 1 
examiner, has fixed upon this day three weeks as the | But, instead of laughing and winking his eye in ac- han 
date on which examination shall take place. As you | knowledgment of the chaff that met him, he turned Pres 
are aware, that will be four days before the holidays. fiercely on one of the aggressors, and whispered jum 
Those, therefore, who purpose going in for it had best | angrily to him— er 
come up to my desk now, and put their names down.” | «Tf you have anything to say, say it after school, Tm 
Some little interest was, naturally enough, felt | and then I will show you how I treat those who anot 
throughout the school as to those who would offer | interfere in my affairs.” go § 
themselves as candidates for the new and valuable) ‘The other candidates looked upon him as quite up; 
prize, though, as I before stated, it was commonly | out of the race for the Lawson Scholarship ; in fact, they 
understood that it would be confined to the seniors. | Cunningham and Leycester, between whom the real A 
The Doctor’s seggestion was at once adopted, and | eontest was supposed to be, never gave his pre- with 
five out of the eight monitors, and three of the sixth | tensions 2 moment’s thought. There was only one ing 
form, walked up to his desk and wrote their names | person who really knew what Charlie was capable of, flags 
down. It was supposed that these would be all. What | and that was the master of his form, Mr. Seymour, The 
was the astonishment of the whole school to see Charlie | who loved the boy from his heart, and had readily thou 
quietly rise from his seat and follow their example. | responded to his appeal to coach him up in play-time weal 
Dr. Lawson himself was thunderstruck. At first | in certain subjects in which he was deficient. Owen he vy 
he fancied that Charlie was up to one of his old| yoredith says somewhere, his 
tricks, and doing this merely out of bravado; but) — «park not of genius bafiled, genius is master of man; less, 
when he looked into the boy’s eyes, so fullrof earnest | Genius does what it must, talent does what it can.” the | 
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And each day Mr. Seymour learned to appreciate the 
truth of the passage. Charlie seemed to pick up 
things by inspiration; he even astonished himself 
by the way in which teaching, that he had heard 
during past years and paid little heed to, now came 
back to him, as fresh and vivid as when it fell from 
the master’s lips. Euclid was his weak point; do 
what he might, the various propositions would jum- 
ble themselves together in his head, producing the 
most hopeless confusion. In this respect Cunningham 
was greatly to be dreaded as an opponent, for he was 
famous throughout the school as a mathematician, 
and had hitherto distanced all his fellows. 

“Never mind, Pretor,” said Mr. Seymour, when 

they had entered on the last week preceding the 
xamination; “what you lose in mathematics you 
will make up in classics, that I am quite sure of. 
Cunningham will have hard work to beat you 
there.” 

Through the whole three weeks that intervened 
between the Doctor’s announcement and the day of 
the examination, Charlie worked with a pluck and 
perseverance that astonished everybody, and no one 
more so tham/Dr. Lawson. As for Mrs. Lawson, she 
was in ecstasies, and fully availed herself of the 
opportunity to crow over her husband. . 

“T told you so, my dear. I knew he would change 
some day, and be a better boy, and do great things. 
I shall not be at all surprised if he gets the 
scholarship.” 

“That is simply impossible,” answered the Doctor, 
shaking his head; “in addition to the want of 
necessary preparation, he has not had anything like 
the opportunities of Cunningham, or, in fact, of any 
of the other competitors. However, it will do him 
no harm, undergoing an examination, and I am only 
too agreeably surprised to find that he can work so 
steadily.” 

It was the evening before the examination; and 
Mr. Sutton had arrived, and was dining with the 
Doctor. Charlie was in his room, once more sitting 
by the open window, this time with a book in his 
hand, which he was evidently studying closely. 
Presently he shut it with a sigh of relief, and, 
jumping up, said to himself— 

“Thank goodness, that puts the finishing touch! 
I’m loaded up to the muzzle, and couldn’t stand 
another grain of cramming without bursting. Ill 
go and have a game at rackets, it will wake me 
up; and I want something to stir my stumps, for 
they are stiff enough after this three weeks’ coaching.” 

An hour later, and Charlie was lying on his bed 
with a broken arm, waiting to have it set. In play- 
ing rackets, he had slipped and fallen on the hard 
flags, his arm snapping underneath him like a twig. 
The mere bodily pain he had borne like a hero; and, 
though his face was deadly pale, and he felt very 
weak, he was in full possession of his senses. But 
he was in an agony of mind. After all his exertions, 
his three weeks’ work, his right arm would be use- 
less, and he must give up all notion of going in for 
the Lawson Scholarship, The thought of this drove 





him almost mad; and when the medical man did 
arrive he found his patient in a very feverish and 
excited state, and with every predisposition to be 
delirious. However, the disagreeable operation of 
setting the injured limb was satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and Charlie was left in charge of Mrs. 
Lawson, who had come to him the moment she 
heard of his accident, with strict injunctions that 
he was to be kept very quiet. As soon as his room 
had been got into a little order, the kind-hearted, 
motherly woman"took a chair, and sat down by his 
bedside. The lad’s.hand was lying outside on the 
counterpane; she took it between her own, and 
smoothed it so tenderly, and with such gentle 
soothing, that a gratified smile stole over his face, 
and his eyes opened on her with an expression of 
gratitude. Ay, Charlotte Lawson, schoolmaster’s wife 
though you were, there are many big strong men 
now who bless your kindly face and goodness, and 
remember with affection how thoughtful you were 
for them when they were schoolboys at Rosleigh. 

Charlie lay quite quiet and still for some time ; but 
at last he said, in quite a firm voice, ‘Do you think, 
ma'am, I might see Mr. Seymour?” 

“TI think, my dear boy, you had better not,” 
answered Mrs. Lawson, somewhat surprised at his 
request. “ At least, wait till to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, please, do let me,” persisted Charlie; “it 
really won’t do me any harm, and I do want to, 
particularly.” 

‘© Well,” thought Mrs. Lawson, “there can be no 
great danger, after all.” So Mr. Seymour was sent 
for, and came at once. To tell the truth, he was 
greatly upset by Charlie’s accident, and dreadfully 
disappointed that he was thus placed hors de combat, 
as far as that examination was concerned. 

“Pretor, I’m very sorry for this,” he said, as he 
went up to the bedside. “It really is most unfortu- 
nate that you will have to give up going in for the 
scholarship.” 

“Give it up, sir!” was the answer. “I don’t 
mean to give it up. Why I asked to see you was, 
that I wanted you to suggest some way or another 
that I may not have to give it up.” 

“But you know, Charlie,” interrupted Mrs. Law- 
son, a’sut to point out the serious consequences that 
micht follow from his undergoing any excitement in 
his present condition ; but Charlie turned appealingly 
to her. 

“Oh, ma’am, please don’t say so. I have set my 
heart on having a try for it, and it will make me far 
worse to be disappointed.” 

I cannot give the whole of the cenversation that 
passed; it resulted, however, in both Mrs. Lawson 
and Mr. Seymour going down and having an inter- 
view with the Doctor and Mr. Sutton. The latter 
at once suggested that Charlie should have the 
examination-papers to do in his own room, and that 
Mrs. Lawson should write the answers from his dic- 
tation. Here was the whole difficulty got rid of at 
once; the only obstacle that remained was the con- 
sideration as to whether it might not injure the lad’s 
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‘health, and delay his recovery. Then up spoke Mr. | | ship, to conduct the first examination of candidates 
Seymour, who said that he knew Charlie would suffer | | for the honour of holding a prize which alone, for 
a great deal more by a refusal; than if permission | the sake of him whose name it bears, may well be 
were granted him ; and so it was agreed that nothing coveted by you all. I have no desire to prolong the 
should be said to the medical man about it. The suspense of those who have, on this first occasion, 
course suggested to be taken with reference to! | competed for it; I may, however, say that each and 
‘Charlie’s examination was duly conveyed to the other | all of them have done credit and honour to Rosleigh. 
competitors for the scholarship, and they readily | In framing the various papers, the object. I had in 
acquiesced: therein, having full confidence in Mrs. | view was to discover the candidate most generally 
Lawson’s fairness,-and,an equal belie in the utter | proficient in all the subjects. . From-what your head- 
hopelessness of his chance. - -: master has said to me.in. the course of conversation, 

The last day of the tergaia@ arrived; the prizes | I fancy the result will take most of you by surprise; 
were to be: distributed, aii P successful candidate ' but I am bound to add that he whose name I am 
for the Lawson Schola mld be announced. On | | about to mention is a considerable number of marks 
this occasion, the “friends of those boys | in. advance of his opponents. _ Nothing remains for 
who lived within a_convenient distance always as-'me to'do.but to declare that Charles Pretor has 
sembled in “ES ) coligequently the proceedings | gained.the Lawson Scholarship.” 









were of a highly d impressive character. | .For a; moment,, masters. and boys sat perfectly 
Mr. Sutton had half the night, reading | dumb with astonishment at this unexpected an- 
the papers of the pth for the scholarship, and | ‘nouncement. «'Then .arose’.a.-burst..of ,lond and 
had been occupied all. the morning in his room, doing | enthusiastic cheering, that threatened to take the 
the same; so: that whoever the successful one was, | roof. off the old schoolhouse, and made itself heard 
his name was nowy he, examiner alone. down in, Rosleigh village. During. Mr. Sutton’s 
At twelve o’cléck ¢W@’ bell was rung, for guests and | address, Charlie had taken hold of h her’s hand; 
boys alike to’assemble in the big schoolroom, where | and then, when he heard aang out, and 
Dr. Lawson would. present the prizes, and the result | knew he was successful, he whispered to him— 
of the scholarship .examination be: made known. |.....‘ Better, late than never, father ; I tuyned indus.. 
Soon the place was quite full, with papas .and| trious at last, you see.” - , 
mammas.and pretty sisters, who, after:a good:deal| “God bless you, my boy!” _angwered. My. Pretor, 
of pushing and squeezing and pinching, managed to his eyes filled with tears, and his voice. strangely 
make themselves comfortable, and.-to, settle down | shaky; pressing warmly the hand that rested in his. 
into‘something like order. ‘The Doctor sat patiently |. “ Pretor,.come.up to. my desk,” called, out the 





at his desk, waiting» for’ Mr. Sutton, who had just | Doctor; and Charlie rose and, obeyed, stopping on ~ 
his way, however, to bend down to Mrs. Lawson and — 


sent a message to say he was coming in.a moment. | 
Before him ‘were ranged a goodly array of books, | kiss her outstretched hand; and then he went on and 
elaborate in bindings and gilt edges, which were | stood in front of the Doctor's desk, in the presence 
presently to be‘ distributed. | of the whole school. 

Among the: visitors present was Mr. Pretor, who| “My boys,” said Dr. Lawson, “I can’t, allow this 
had come down to see Dr: Lawson on the subject of opportunity to pass without. publicly congratulating 
removing Charlie from Rosleigh. He was sitting on Pretor on his success, which was as little expected by 
one ofthe forms,-with»his"son beside him. .He | meas yourselves.’’ Here he shook hands warmly with 
seemed: careworn and sad, though he listened at-, Charlie. ‘I am glad to find that when he has made 
tentively to all that was told him. One thing he was up his mind to success, he is as much at home in the 
quite ignorant of, and that-was Charlie’s having examination-room. as upon the cricket-field. My 
been a candidate for'the scholarship. When the | best wishes go with you, Pretor.” 
father looked round and. saw so many young and | | - The allusion to Charlie’s performance in the Past 
happy faces, it grieved him to think that his boy | and Present match was the signal for another. burst 
must say good-bye to school so soon, and go out into | of applause, during which he walked back to his seat, 
the world to work for his living. As for the young and then Dr. Lawson proceeded to distribute the 
gentleman ‘himself, he spoke-quite quietly, without | various prizes, and by-and-by the ceremony came to 
betraying in the least how anxiously and nervously | an end. .Cunningham and Leycester, though un- 
he was awaiting Mr. Sutton’s arrival. successful, were not ill-natured rivals; and when the 

He came at last; there was a bustle in the neigh- | formalities were over, they were the first to con- 
bourhood of the door, and Mr. Sutton hurried in, | gratulate their hitherto despised opponent. And on 
duly attired in cap and gown, and carrying the fatal | this agreeable tableau the curtain falls. 
list in his hand. He walked up to the Doctor’s desk, | In after years, Charles Pretor learned to bless that 
said a few hurried werds to him, and then, with a | contest for the Lawson Scholarship, for it tanght him 
short preliminary clearing of the throat, addressed | | that, however discouraging and unfavourable appear- 
the school as follows :— | ances, the race is not always with the swift, ior the 

«Gentlemen of Rosleigh: It was with a feeling of | battle with the strong, but that the true secret of 
profound satisfaction that I received, and accepted, | success is to have the will to succeed, and the way 
the invitation of the trustees of the Lawson Scholar- | will presently unfold itself. 
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